THE   ADVAITA   OF   ^AIVISM.   SAKTA   IDEALISM
theory of anyathdkhyati as held by Sankhya, according to which
an object is mistaken for another in illusion.1 As regards the
nature of the object of illusion, it is real though non-empirical.
But there could not have been illusion, if it were not mistaken for
another which is empirically real.
If we analyse Kumara's argument, we find that it is not really
so convincing as it appears at first sight. First, his assertion that
the negative judgment, "It is not a snake but a rope," only
differentiates between empirical and non-empirical reality,
between laukikasat and alaukikasat, does violence to our own
experience. For our feeling is that the snake did not exist even
during the time of illusion, and not that it was an alaukikasat. To
decide this point is of fundamental importance to all monisms
One cannot ask, What harm is there if our negative judgment is
interpreted as asserting the alaukikasatta or non-empirical reality
of the snake? For,what is the ground of this interpretation? It
cannot be our experience itself. For experience plainly denies the
reality of the snake. If it is the metaphysics of our position, then
this metaphysics must be openly admitted to have only a scrip-
tural basis without being the result of reason. And our reasoning
cannot stand in mid air. It must have some ground to stand on,
and that must be categorical. That is, it must be our experience.
Even Bradley felt, in spite of the importance he attaches to the
hypothetical judgment, that reality is a construction from the
This.2 Without the This our metaphysical construction will be a
sublime fancy.
If therefore we accept the truth of what our negative judgment
says, then we have to treat the object of illusion as not real
because the negative judgment denies its satta, or reality. Kumara
does not see the importance of the fact that the percipient is
terrified by the illusory snake, because he says that the illusion is
due to not noticing the difference between the empirical and non-
empirical reality. But the mere non-noticing of difference never
affects a percipient. For example, when I am looking at a piece of
brass in correct perception and do not think of its difference from
a piece of gold, this non-cognition of difference does not make me
take the brass piece before me to the market for selling it as gold.
Therefore Kumara advocates the other view that one is mistaken
for another. But what is this second thing for which the first is
mistaken? Is it a thing seen somewhere else? Kumara himself is
* Taffvaprakasa, p, 68.            * Principles of Logic, Vol. II, p. 660.
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